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THE COMET. 

Last year, before the carnival fites* a report came 
to Hunebourg, that the world was coming to an end. 
It was Doctor Zacharias Piper, of Colmar, who first 
spread this disagreeable news ; he read it in the Lame 
Messenger, in the Perfect Christian, .and in fifty other 
almanacs. 

Zacharias Piper had calculated that a comet would 
descend from heaven on Shrove Tuesday, that it 
would have a tail thirty-five millions of leagues long, 
formed of boiling water, which would pass over the 
earth, so that the snows on the highest mountains 
would be melted, the trees dried up, and the people 
consumed. 

It is true that an honest savant of Paris, named 
Popinot, wrote, a little later, that the comet would 
come without doubt, but that its tail would be com- 
posed of such light vapors that no one would feel 
the least inconvenience ; that each one might attend 
quietly to his business ; that he would-be answerable 
for the truth. This assurance calmed all terrors. 

Unfortunately, we have at Hunebourg an old wool- 
spinner, named Maria Finck, living in Three Pots 
Lane. She is a little old woman, white haired* all 
wrinkled, whom people go to consult in all the deli- 
cate circumstances of life. She lives in a low room, 
whose ceiling is ornamented with painted eggs, little 
bands of rose and blue, gilded nuts, and a thousand 
other curious things. She dresses herself in antique 
furbelows, and lives on buns, which gives her great 
authority in the country. 

Maria Finck, instead of approving the opinion of 
good, honest M. Popinot, declared for Zacharias 
Piper, saying : 

" Convert yourselves and pray ; repent of your 
sins, and make your peace with the Church ; for the 
end is near, the end is near ! " 

At the end of her room you see a representation of 
hell, where the people are going down by way of a 
road strewn with roses. No one mistrusts to what 
place this road is leading; they go dancing, some 
With a bottle in their hands, others with a ham, 
others with strings of sausages. A fiddler, his hat 
trimmed with ribbons, is playing on the fiddle to 
make their travels gay ; several embrace their gos- 
sips, and all these unfortunates are approaching with 
carelessness a chimney full of flames, where the fore- 
most of them are already falling, with their arms ex- 
tended and their legs in the air. 

Just imagine the reflections of all reasonable beings 
on seeing this representation. We are not so virtu- 
ous that each one of us has not a certain number of 
sins on his conscience, and no one can flatter him- 
self that he will sit down immediately at the right of 
the Lord. No, it would be very presumptuous to 
dare to imagine that things are going like that ; it 
would be the mark of a pride much to be condemned. 
So most people said : 

" We will not make any carnival ; we will pass 
Shrove Tuesday in acts of contrition." 

Never was anything seen like it. The adjutant and 
the captain of the place, as well as the sub-officers of 
the Third Company of the th garrison at Hune- 
bourg, were really in despair. All the preparations 
for the fete, the great town hall which they had dec- 
orated with moss and trophies of arms, the stage 
which they had raised for the orchestra, the beer, the 
kirschwasser, the bischofs which they had ordered for 
the buvette, in short, all the refreshments were going 
to be pure loss, because the young girls of the city 
Wouldn't hear an)^thing more said about the dance. 

" I am not wicked," said Sergeant Duchene ; " but 
if I had hold of your Zacharias Piper, he would be 
lodged roughly." 

The most disappointed of all were Daniel Spitz, the 
secretary of the mayoralty ; Jerome Bertha, the post- 
master's son ; the tax-collector Dujardin, and myself. 
Eight days before we had made the voyage to Stras- 
bourg to get costumes for ourselves. Uncle Toby 
had even given me fifty francs out of his own pocket, 
so that nothing should be wanting. I had chosen 
mine at M'lle Dardenai's, under the little arcades — 
a Pierrot's costume. It is a sort of shirt with large 
folds and long sleeves, trimmed with buttons in the 
form of onions, as large as the fist, which you toss 
from the chin to the thighs. You cover your head 
with a black cap, whiten the face with flour, and, pro- 
vided you have a long nose, the cheeks hollowed and 
the eyes well shaded, it is admirable. 

Dujardin, on account of his large paunch, had 
taken a Turk's costume embroidered on all the 
seams ; Spitz had a Punch's coat, made of a thou- 



sand pieces of red, green, and yellow, a hump before, 
another behind, a big gendarme s hat on the nape 
of his neck — you never saw anything handsomer. 
Jerome Bertha was to be a savage, with parrot feath- 
ers. We were sure, in advance, that all the girls 
would quit their sergeants to hang on our arms, 
And when one goes to such expenses, to see every- 
thing going to the deuce for the fault of an old fool of 
a Zacharias Piper, isn't that enough to make one take 
a dislike to the whole human-kind ? 

In fine, what would you have ? People have al- 
ways been the same ; fools will always have the upper 
hand. 

Shrove Tuesday came. The sky was full of snow. 
They looked to the right, the left, above, below — no 
comet ! The young girls all appeared confused ; the 
boys ran to their cousins, to their aunts, to their god- 
mothers, to all the houses : " Now, you see, that old 
Finck is crazy, and your ideas about the comet are 
not sensible. Do comets come in the winter-time ? 
Don't they always choose the vintage-time ? Come, 
come, it must be decided; what the deuce — there is 
time enough still." 

The sub-officers on their side went into the kitch- 
ens and spoke to the servants ; they exhorted them, 
and loaded them with reproaches. Several recov- 
ered their courage. The old men and women came 
arm in arm to see the great hall of the mayoralty ; 
the suns between the windows, made of sabres, dag- 
gers, and the small tri-colored flags, excited univer- 
sal admiration. Then there came a change ; they 
remembered it was Shrove Tuesday ; the young girls 
hastened to take their petticoats out of the armoire 
and to wax their little shoes. 

At ten o'clock, the great town hall was full of peo- 
ple. We had gained the battle; not- a" young girl of 
Hunebourg was missing at the roll-call. The clario- 
nets, the trombones, the great drum, resounded ; the 
high windows shone in the night, the waltzers turned 
like madmen, the country dances went on in their 
fashion ; the girls and boys were in an inexpressible 
jubilation ; the old grandmothers, seated comfort- 
ably near the wreaths, laughed with all their hearts. 
They jostled each other in the buvette ; they could 
not serve enough refreshments ; and Father Zimmer, 
who had been allowed to furnish these, might brag of 
having made his cabbages fat on that night. 

All the length of the outside staircase, you could 
see those who had refreshed too much come stum- 
bling down. Outside, the snow fell steadily. 

Uncle Toby had given me the house key, to come 
in when I wished. Up to two o'clock I had not 
missed one waltz, but then I had enough ; the re- 
freshments were turning about over the heart. Once 
out in the street I felt better, and began to deliberate 
whether I should go back again, or, whether I should 
go to bed. I would have liked to dance more ; but 
on the other hand I was sleepy. 

I decided to go home, at last, and I started for the 
Rue Saint Sylvestre, my elbow against the wall, and 
making all sorts of reasonings to myself. 

For about ten minutes, I had been advancing thus 
into the night, and I was going to turn at the corner 
of the fountain, when, raising my nose by chance, 1 
saw behind the trees on the ramparts a moon as red 
as a coal which was coming through the air. It was 
still millions of leagues off, but it was going so fast 
that it would be on us in a quarter of an hour. This 
sight upset me utterly ; I felt my hair shriveling up, 
and I said to myself: 

" It's the comet ! Zacharias Piper was right ! " And, 
without knowing what I was doing, I began to run 
toward the mayoralty. I climbed up the staircase, 
overturning those who were coming down, crying 
out in a terrible voice : 

" The comet ! the comet ! " 

It was just the best time of the dance ; the big 
drum was thundering away, the boys were stamping 
their feet — raising the leg when they turned — the girls 
were as red as corn-poppies ; but when they heard 
this voice rising in the hall, " The comet ! the comet ! " 
there was a profound silence, and the people looking 
about, saw every one pale, their cheeks drawn down 
and their noses sharp. 

Sergeant Duchene, darting toward the door, stopped 
me and put his hand over my mouth, saying : 

"Are you crazy? Will you hold your tongue?" 
But, I, throwing myself backward, did not cease re- 
peating in a tone of despair, " The comet ! " And, 
already the footsteps were heard rolling down the 
staircase like thunder, the people rushing outside, 
women groaning — a fiightful tumult. Some old 
women, seduced by Shrove Tuesday, raised their 



hands to heaven, stammering out: "Jesus! Maria! 
Joseph ! " 

In a few seconds the hall was empty. Duchene 
left me ; and hanging to the edge of a window, all 
exhausted, I looked out at the people who were 
running up the street. Then I went out, crazy with 
despair. 

Passing by the buvetts, I saw the sutler, Catharine 
Lagoutte, with Corporal Bouquet, who were drinking 
the last of a bowl of punch. 

"Since it is ended," said they, "this will end it 
well." Below, on the staircase, a great number were 
sitting on the steps and confessing to each other. 
One said, " I have made usury ! " another, " I have 
sold false weights ! " another, " I have cheated at 
play ! " All were talking at once, and from time to 
time they interrupted themselves to cry out together: 
" Lord, have mercy onus!" 

I recognized Fevre, the old baker, there, and 
Mother Lauritz. They beat themselves on the breast 
like wretched sinners. But all these things did not 
interest me ; I had plenty of sins on my own account. 

I soon caught up with those who were running to- 
ward the fountain. You should have heard the groans 
there ; they all recognized the comet, and I found 
that it had doubled in size. 

The crowd, standing in the shadow, never ceased 
repeating in lamentable tones : 

" It is finished, it is finished ! Oh, my God ! it is 
finished ! We are all lost ! " 

And the women invoked St. Joseph, St. Christo- 
pher, St. Nicholas; in short, all the saints in the 
calendar. 

At this moment, I revised all my sins since I came 
to the age of reason, and I felt a horror at myself. I 
grew cold under my tongue, thinking that we were 
all going to be burned up ; and, as the old beggar, 
Balthazar, was standing near me on his crutoh, 1 em- 
braced him, saying: 

" Balthazar, when you are in Abraham's bosom, 
you will take pity on me, won't you?" 

Then he replied, sobbing: 

" I am a great sinner, M. Christian ; for thirty years 
I have deceived the community out of love of idle- 
ness, for I am not so lame as they think." 

"And I, Balthazar," said I to him, " lam the great- 
est criminal in Hunebourg." 

We wept in one another's arms. 

See, though, how people will be at the last judg- 
ment: kings with boot-blacks, citizens with the go- 
bare-foots. They will no longer be ashamed, one of 
the other; they will call each other brother; and he 
who is well shaved will not be afraid to embrace him 
who lets his beard go full of dirt, because fire puri- 
fies all, and the fear of being burned makes your heart 
tender. 

Oh ! without hell, we wouldn't see so many good 
Christians ; that is the finest thing in our holy re- 
ligion. 

At last, when we had all been on our knees there 
a quarter of an hour, Sergeant Duchene arrived all 
out of breath. He had run first toward the arsenal, 
and seeing nothing down there, he came back by the 
Rue des Capuchins. 

" Well ! " said he, "what is it, then, that you have 
cried about?" Then perceiving the comet: "Thou- 
sand thunders ! " cried he, " what is that ? " 

" It's the end of the world, sergeant," said Bal- 
thazar. 

" The end of the world ? " 

" Yes ; the comet ! " 

Then he began to swear like a devil, crying: " Now, 
if the adjutant of the place was there — they might 
know the countersign ! " 

Then all at once, drawing his sabre, and creeping 
along the wall, he said : " Forward ! I don't care for 
it ; I must push a reconnoissance." 

Everybody admired his courage ; and, attracted by 
his audacity, I followed behind him. We went softly, 
softly, our eyes staring, looking at the comet, which 
grew visibly to the eye, making some thousands of 
leagues each second. At last, we came to the corner 
of the old Capuchin convent. The comet seemed to 
be rising ; the farther we advanced, the more it rose ; 
we were obliged to raise our heads, so that, finally, 
Duchene had his neck almost broken, looking 
straight up in the air. Twenty steps further off I saw 
the comet a little to one side. 1 asked myself if it 
was prudent to advance, when the sergeant stopped. 

" Sacrc bleu/" said he, in a low voice, " it is the re- 
flector." 

"The reflector," said I, coming up; "is it possi- 
ble ! " And I looked astonished. 
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It was really the old reflector of the Capuchin con- 
vent. It was never lighted, for the reason that the 
Capuchins were gone since 1798, and at Hunebourg 
everybody went to bed with the chickens; but the 
night-watch, Burrhus, foreseeing that on that night 
there would be a good many drunk, had the charit- 
able idea of putting a candle in, in order to prevent 
people from rolling into the ditch which runs along 
the ancient cloister, and then he had gone to bed by 
his wife's side. 

We distinguished the branches of the lantern very 
well. The wick was as big as your thumb ; when the 
wind blew a little, this wick would light up and throw 
out flashes, and that is what made it move like a 
comet. 

Seeing that, I was going to cry out to inform the 
others, when the sergeant said to me: 

"Will you be quiet? If they knew that we had 
charged on a lantern, they would make fun of us. 
Attention ! " 

He unhooked the chain, all rusty; the reflector 
fell, making a great noise; after which we ran away. 
The others waited a long time yet ; but, as the 
comet was extinguished, they ended also by gather- 
ing courage and going to bed. 

The next day, the report spread that it was on ac- 
count of Maria Finck's prayer that the comet had 
been extinguished ; so, since that day, she is holier 
than ever. 

That is how things happen in the good little city 
of Hunebourg. —Erckmann-Chatrian. 



THE FRAUENKIRCHE AT NUREMBERG. 

A few years ago the old city of Nuremberg was 
one of the most delightful places in all Europe, for 
one who wanted a pleasant, quiet, but not lonesome 
retreat from the busy, bustling world. It still had all 
the characteristics of a city of the Middle Ages. The 
old gray walls, venerable with centuries of decay, with 
their picturesque towers, battlements and gateways, 
still rose from the wide moat, long since dry and over- 



grown with grass and shrubs, and seemed as if de- 
signed to protect the quaint old town against the 
invasion of modern improvements, as once against a 
less insidious enemy. But, alas, there are no bul- 
warks strong enough to resist the advances of this 
foe. First a hideous breach was made in the walls to 
accommodate a new railway by giving readier access 
to the station. It is only the first step that costs, and 
after this it was easy enough to knock out a hole 
here and there in the venerable walls, wherever it 
was considered necessary, until at length the leveling 
of the entire structure was decreed. The same spirit 
of Vandalism has been at work at Augsburg, and 
other ancient cities of Germany ; and in a few years, 
unless some change of public sentiment should ar- 
rest the mania for demolition, their most character- 
istic features will exist only in pictures and photo- 
graphs. 

It may seem strange that a protest against " mod- 
ern improvement " should come from America. Our 
countrymen have always been abused and berated 
for their supposed devotion to utilitarianism, and their 
lack of reverence and sentiment, and it must be con- 
fessed that there was much to justify the reproach ; 
but underneath the surface there was always a strong 
love for things old and venerable. An American 
traveler, well known to the writer, who declared he 
was sick of the Rhine and its everlasting ruins, and 
would give the whole of them for the sight of a "good 
new barn," would go miles out of his way to visit an 
old castle, pretending, all the while, that it was only 
to gratify the romantic ladies of the party that he was 
thus complaisant. The glorious Rhine never had 
more enthusiastic admirers than its American visit- 
ors, whose sketch-books could testify to their prefer- 
ence for ruins to the fine and elegant chateaux of 
modern date. Doubtless, hundreds, hearing of the 
demolition of the old Nuremberg walls, have turned 
with affectionate regret to their penciled reminis- 
cences of the crumbling battlements, grateful to have 
looked upon them before they had fallen under the 
sacrilegious hand of progress and improvement. 



But although one of the great charms of old Nu- 
remberg passes away with its venerable walls, it will 
be many years before the ancient city will lose all the 
attractions which have descended from the Middle 
Ages. Its narrow streets will, for a long time to 
come, present the quaint features of that curious 
mediaeval architecture which is the delight of artists 
and the horror of sanitary commissioners. Most of 
the houses of old Nuremberg date from a time when 
every house had a character of its own, and when 
variety, and not the dead uniformity of modern city 
architecture, was considered desirable ; and almost 
every building has peculiar attractions which distin- 
guish it from those on each side. How soon one 
tires of the everlasting brown-stone fronts of our 
fashionable avenues, every one exactly like its fel- 
lows, and distinguishable only by the number on the 
door-plate. But in Nuremberg, and some other old 
European cities, where modern improvements have 
only just begun their ravages, the eye is constantly 
attracted and pleased by the quaint individuality of 
the dwellings and the public buildings, so different 
from the streets of a modern city, whether European 
or American, where block after block of houses and 
stores are as much alike as a handful of bullets from 
the same mould. In time, doubtless, all these will be 
swept away, with the exception, perhaps, of a few 
historical buildings, like Albert Diirer's house, and 
one or two others associated with the ancient glories 
of Nuremberg; but the grand old churches will 
probably remain unaltered and undespoiled for many 
generations to come. 

Among these churches, the Frauenkirche, or Notre 
Dame, of which we give an illustration in connection 
with this article, is the most noteworthy, both for its 
architectural attractions, and the many works of art 
which it contains. The erection of this 'magnificent 
church was begun in 1354, under the auspices of the 
Emperor Karl IV., in honor of the Virgin Mary; it 
was completed in 1361, and dedicated with solemn 
and imposing ceremonies. The plastic ornamentation 
of the principal portal, which forms the subject of 



